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at meetings on art and literature. I took part in a few of them for
reasons of personal friendship. In those meetings too I confined my
remarks to the role of the DMK as a social menace.
Among the supporters of the Congress and Communist Parties
too, who were politically ranged in opposition to the DMK, I could
see the ugly features of the DMK's face in their views on arts, letters,
and language. In the most primitive fashion a social force had come
to be built up. Like a dire disease it was eating into our vitals. I
stood alone against it, but I was aware that my efforts would produce
no immediate results.
My desire to render "social service" had to be satisfied by an
exchange of views, on a personal basis, with Congress and Com-
munist friends whom I held in esteem.
Communist friends offered me explanations concerning the
methods by which, after the revolution, the Soviet Union had found
solutions to the "nationality question." I believed, however, that no
"lesson" from Soviet experience would be of any use to us so long
as we conveniently left aside the basis of socialist transformation in
Russia and sought to safeguard our own existing system. There was,
of course, the general consideration that each culture and language
had its own distinctive attributes. Apart from that, the basic point
to be borne in mind was that Russia had, through a revolution,
transformed its society on lines very different from ours and of others.
In the absence of such a transformation, how could Soviet solutions
be of any use to us?
Some nationalist friends who believed that Hindi should be the
common language of India cited the fact that Russian served as the
common language of all the people of the Soviet Union, even though
they spoke a variety of languages. I saw that they too tended to over-
look a basic consideration.
In pre-revolutionary Russia, under Tsarist rule, Russian was the
common language of that country. When the system of exploitation
of nationalities was ended by the revolution, the way was opened for
the attainment of equal national status by all languages and for the
development of all languages. Linguistic animosities and fear of
domination by the Russian language did not arise because of the
basic reason that capitalistic exploitation was demolished. The fact
that Russian had already for long served as the official language was
another reason why the Soviet government too accepted it as the
common language of the land. When socialist rule was established,